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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste- We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


HE battle in France entered upon a third phase 

last Monday, when the British troops attacked 
along a front of about nine miles on either side 

of the Scarpe, the river leading from Arras to Douai. 
The Germans had prepared here a switch-line running 
through Oppy some miles in advance of the Quéant- 
Drocourt positions, which form the northern extension 
of the Hindenburg Line. Our attack carried the villages 
of Guémappe and Gavrelle, and thus got astride of the 
Oppy line; but the Germans were so anxious that it 
should not go further and reach the Quéant-Drocourt 
fortifications before they were complete, that they spent 
the following days in a succession of fierce and costly 
counter-attacks against these villages. They have 
employed a powerful artillery, which has caused us 
heavy casualties; but all the evidence goes to show 
that our own weight of artillery is much greater, and 
that the enemy’s losses, in consequence of his counter- 
attacks, have been out of all proportion to ours. The 
correspondents suggest that so much killing of Germans 
has seldom, if ever, occurred before in the war, and 
Sir Douglas Haig in his Wednesday night bulletin 
reported that “many thousands of German dead are 
lying on the battlefield which we now occupy.” The 
importance which the enemy’s High Command attaches 





to the present British menace is attested not only by 
these wholesale sacrifices, but by the extraordinary, 
not to say hysterical, character of its official bulletins 
regarding the battle. 


* * * 


On the French wing the fighting has been less active 
during the week, though one must look for its resumption 
any day. British operations in Turkey continue to 
possess considerable importance. On the Tigris, General 
Maude is successful in pressing his advantage; he 
has pushed up the railway from Bagdad to Samarra, its 
old terminus, and captured there a great deal of material 
after inflicting two heavy defeats on the Turks. In 
Palestine, unfortunately, things at the moment look 
less rosy; Sir Archibald Murray reports the enemy to 
be reinforced and established on a strong line running 
from Gaza to Beersheba; and the first assault on it 
seems to have given no great results. In view of the 
coming hot weather in Mesopotamia the Palestine 
campaign has the greater possibilities at the moment, 
provided we can renew victory there. Taking the 
operations in Turkey as a whole, it would seem that 
with a substantial yet limited reinforcement—say 
150,000 men—the Anglo-Russian armies could push 
them now rapidly to a complete downfall of the Turks, 
opening the Straits and perhaps ending the war. But 
neither we nor the Russians appear to have 150,000 men 
to spare. If time were not so important a factor, we 
might commend the idea to the Americans. 


* * * 


Under Sir Edward Carson’s régime at the Admiralty 
the weekly figures for the submarine campaign are 
presented in a form which seldom conveys any informa- 
tion worth having. The last list, however, was so 
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sensational that the usual reticences failed to hide all 


its purport. The number of merchantmen over 1,600 
tons whose sinking was recorded reached 40—a figure 
roughly 100 per cent. above the average for previous 
weeks, and other sinkings were also heavy. The fact, 
we fear, must be faced, that the Admiralty under its 
present auspices is making less than no headway against 
the submarine campaign; that the rate of destruction 
is growing very rapidly indeed, and that unless a recon- 
stituted Admiralty can do better, all the Army’s suc- 
cesses may be seriously imperilled by the Navy’s failure. 
Following the torpedoing of two hospital-ships, both of 
which were escorted, the War Office is taking steps to 
establish as many hospitals as possible in France— 
surely the most portentous testimony to that failure 
which has yet been given to the public. While not 
necessarily agreeing with all his views, we have long 
been much impressed with Mr. Pollen’s argument for 
the reorganisation of the Admiralty and the formation 
of a proper General Staff there, and we notice an endorse- 
ment of it by a “ Flag Officer” in this week’s Land 
and Water which merits special attention in the circum- 
stances. 
* * + 

We have always recommended caution in arguments 
from reports about Germany’s internal condition, and 
we still do. But there is no doubt at all that her food 
shortage is more serious than it has ever been: so 
serious, indeed, as to be adversely affecting the health 
and efficiency of large sections of her population. A 
very striking fact is that infant mortality, which in 
this country has decreased during the war, is un- 
doubtedly increasing in Germany; and the reduction 
in the bread ration (after hopes of a more generous 
ration had actually been held out) is the principal 
reason for widespread strikes. These strikes, many of 
them in munition factories, have been got under for 
the time being, but there is a threat of their renewal, 
on a larger scale, on May Day. The dispute about 
reform in Prussia and the institution of Parliamentary 
Government still rages hotly. The latest declaration 
on the subject comes from Herr Bassermann, who 
declares himself an enemy of the Parliamentary system. 
“IT am convinced,” he says, “ that the National Liberal 
Party will share my opinion. The limitation of the 
Kaiser’s power, especially after a victorious war, could 
only be wrested from the monarch after conflicts of the 
sharpest kind.” The National Liberal Party in 
the Prussian Landtag have renounced Parliamentary 
Government as an item in their programme. The 
National Liberal Party (the party of big manufac- 
turers, including Krupp’s) are apparently divided on 
the question. 

* * * 

It cannot be said that the Liberal ex-Ministers dis- 
tinguished themselves this week in their opposition to 
the Corn Production Bill, which the former Junior Lord 
of the Treasury, Mr. G. H. Roberts, had no difficulty in 
demolishing. The House could not forget that, whilst 
the successive Liberal Presidents of the Board of 
Agriculture took practically no action to get the grass- 
lands under the plough, Mr. Runciman and his prede- 


cessors at the Board of Trade equally failed, at the time 
when it was still possible, to establish the National 
Granaries that he now advocates; and neither the one 
Department nor the other had ever proposed to secure 
to the agricultural labourer the Legal Minimum now 
contemplated. The spokesmen for the Liberal Party 
failed to “ get over the footlights ” the alternative that 
they recommended to a policy of Laissez Faire—if, 
indeed, they wished to express any repentance at all for 
their years of inaction. They seemed to ignore the vital 
distinction between a (potential) Government sub- 
vention and an import duty, that the second does, and 
the first does not, raise the price; and they laid them- 
selves open to the damaging retort that they appeared 
to care less about the burden that any advance in prices 
throws upon the mass of the people, than about the 
much smaller burden which the Government subvention 
might throw upon the restricted class of direct taxpayers. 
Unless our “ Free Traders ”’ get up their case better, and 
more completely discard their rags of what Huxley 
called “ Administrative Nihilism,” they will find in the 
country no greater support than is typified by the 
minority of twenty-seven, who alone opposed the 
second reading of the Government measure. 


* * * 


Lord Devonport spoke gravely in giving notice that 
arrangements are now actually to be put in hand for 
a possible compulsory rationing—the plan, we believe, 
being that each household will have to get its weekly 
or monthly “ permit to buy” from the local Borough 
or District Council. All the same, we doubt whether 
it will really come to prohibiting us from purchasing any 
food whatever without producing the permit; partly 
because of the extreme difficulty, in our densely popu- 
lated Boroughs, of actually ensuring that every person 
gets one permit (and no more); partly because of the 
vast administrative waste of labour involved; and 
partly because of the impossibility of prescribing any 
universal ration, applicable to the whole nation. Such 
limitations as have to be put on the supply of bread, 
as of sugar, could be more easily arranged on the plan 
of “registered orders” described in our columns. 
Meanwhile, it is to be noted that the Government con- 
tinues to allow the export of certain foodstuffs in quite 
a number of cases; refuses to put any restriction on 
“luxury animals,” does not divert to human food 
the stock of malt and other brewing materials; and 
declines to tell us whether it is or is not a wicked extrava- 
gance in cereals to go on producing chickens and eggs. 
Nor does the Government take steps to net the rivers 
for a commercial supply of freshwater fish; or to 
reserve the whole cargo space of shipping inward (not 
required by war stores) exclusively for food imports. 
Nor do we hear of it bringing food by rail across Spain 
and France, which although expensive, might be worth 
doing in emergency. Neither the Food Controller nor 
the Local Government Board appears yet to have 
started in every Borough, Urban District and Rural 
Parish the “ Communal Kitchen” to which the nation 
would have to come if there were a famine. We fancy 
that what the Government fears is a possible extreme 
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shortage for a few weeks in June and July of wheaten 
bread, as of potatoes, which might send up the price of 
the four-pound loaf to two shillings, and necessitate an 
obligatory rise of wages, or temporary bonus, of ten 
shillings a week to every wage-earner. 


* * * 


Mr. Bonar Law had very little to say on Tuesday 
when questioned about the bombing of Freiburg as 

reprisals ’’ for the sinking of hospital ships. As a 
reasonable man he must be aware that no defence of 
such measures will hold water. When the Germans 
introduce new and atrocious and effective weapons 
into actual warfare we have no option but to resort to 
similar means of offence. But there is no justification 
for dropping promiscuous bombs into German homes. 
We cannot even pretend, after all we said about the 
Zeppelin raids, that such things very much alarm 
the civilian population, except only the families immedi- 
ately affected. That killing German babies will stop 
von Tirpitz’s successor from sinking hospital ships is 
inconceivable ; above all, when the babies are not 
Prussian babies but Baden babies. Even were some 
slight advantage to be gained in the way of affecting 
German morale, most thinking Englishmen would prefer 
to renounce it: he is the best patriot who wants his 
country to come out of this just war with the cleanest 
possible hands and the fewest possible deeds to regret. 
Freiburg has been bombed before, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that its military establishments may be such 
as to justify raids. In that case to affix the word “ re- 
prisals *’ to the official announcement of the attack 
was merely silly. We hope that these fruitless and 
disheartening measures will not be resorted to again. 


* * * 


Having put a ban upon the export of the Nation in 
so casual a way that the Prime Minister first heard of it 
through the newspapers, the Government is now refus- 
ing to remove it out of what we can only call pig- 
headedness. Lord Derby announced on Tuesday that 
it would not be withdrawn and defended it without 
qualification. We need not traverse the familiar ground 
as to quotation by German propagandists : this is an 
argument against the export of any opinion about the 
war at all. We ourselves have been frequently quoted 
(and misquoted) in Germany with obvious propagandist 
intention, though not in the same sense as the Nation. 
But we would again draw attention to the point we 
made a fortnight ago as to the effect of this impolitic 
step in America, for our fears have been fully justified. 
The New Republic, which is closely associated with 
President Wilson, has published a strong protest on the 
subject ; and, more striking still, the Times (London) 
itself, in spite of its pronounced distaste for the Nation 
and very half-hearted disapproval of the veto, felt 
impelled on Tuesday to publish from its Washington 
correspondent a telegram containing the following 
passage : 

If people at home would help things here, it is not by indulgence 
in vague sentimentalism that they can do most, but by overhauling 
certain of our measures by which Americans are still worried. Two 


of the most important sections of American opinion are those repre- 
sented by Liberal politicians and thinkers and by practical journalists. 





At this moment Liberals resent the suspension of the overseas 
circulation of the Nation, which, they argue, has always been particu- 
larly sympathetic to Mr. Wilson’s ideals. Journalists are inclined 
to agree with their point of view. 
We know that Mr. Lloyd George reads the Times, for he 
said that it was from that journal that he first learnt of 
the Government’s action. Did he notice the passage 
we have quoted ? 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Although the Red- 
mondites have composed their differences in South 
Longford, the Sinn Feiners hold that their “ penal ser- 
vitude’’’ candidate, Mr. McGuinness, may still head 
the poll. Such an event would, in the present circum- 
stances, 
nearly all the clerical influence is thrown against Sinn 
Fein—be a blow from which the Irish Party could 
scarcely recover. The Government’s “ settlement” 
proposals must be very good ones if in any 
way they affect the local situation. Mr. Duke has 
been at real pains to get in touch with progressive 
Irish opinion, and the Government has no longer 
the excuse of ignorance; nevertheless, the feeling of 
those who desire a reconciling settlement is pessimistic, 
Many excellent suggestions have reached the Chief 
Secretary from Irish sources; but all of them imply 
first a general scrapping of the Home Rule Act, and 
secondly an arrangement of the Ulster difficulty on 
other lines than that of partition. The movement 
in favour of dominion self-government among the 
moderate, non-party men is especially interesting ; for 
this solution, besides having within it possibilities of 
a compromise with Sinn Fein, would enable suitable 
provision to be made for the case of N.E. Ulster on 
the model, say, of the Swiss Cantonal System. But 
devolution from the Central Government of executive 
powers is impossible where, as under the present Act 
(which prevents the Irish Parliament from choosing 
a taxpayer or commanding a policeman) there is 
nothing to devolve. 





* * * 


The only feasible alternative to plans for a larger 
measure of Irish self-government is an imposed settle- 
ment. It will be waste of time to attempt to obtain 
the open consent of Irishmen for an arrangement on 
the basis of the present Act and on the lines of partition 
—however modified. That is not to say that if an Irish 
Parliament for three-fourths of Ireland were set up 
Nationalists other than Sinn Feiners would refuse 
to attend it. Indeed, were the Government to act 
on their own responsibility, they would probably 
have the secret support of both the Orange and 
Redmondite leaders. The danger of this course, from 
the Government’s point of view, is that it might bring 
new recruits to Sinn Fein. The Government's plan 
at present appears to be county option; but the 
decisive majority is fixed at a figure which would cost 
the Nationalists the disputed counties of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh. A much more important Irish interest 
than that of the amount of land excluded is the nature 
of the powers vested in the excluded areas. 
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HOW CAN WE HELP RUSSIA ? 


T is important for the future well-being of the 
I Alliance that Western opinion should measure 
justly and reasonably the military prospects of 
revolutionary Russia. In some English newspapers 
one discerns a thinly-disguised impatience with the 
revolutionists, as with men who have lowered the 
fighting strength of the Alliance. But this is a very 
false way of looking at the matter. The culprit in 
Russia is the old régime. It had sold the Russian 
armies to defeat behind their backs, and was fast on the 
way to sell the Allies behind theirs. But for the revo- 
lution it might by now have concluded its separate 
peace; indeed, but for the Duma’s exposure and the 
Army’s protest last autumn, it might have done so 
before Christmas. The German Government had come 
to rely on the treachery of this old régime as upon a 
trump-card which assured it the eventual winning of 
the hand. By sweeping it away the _ revolutionists 
have rendered to the Allies a great positive service. 

But while the revolution has thus helped us by de- 
stroying the reaction, it would be absurd and unfair to 
expect from Russia the same immediate fitness for 
war as if neither the reaction nor the revolution had 
ever happened. The Provisional Government has made 
an excellent start; it is ably manned; it promises 
well. But it is handicapped in two ways. In the first 
place it enters on the damnosa hereditas of the old 
régime. Messrs. Stiirmer, Shcheglovitov, and Proto- 
popov had in turn exercised their ingenuity over long 
periods in order to cripple the strength of Russia behind 
the lines. The disorganisation of the railway services 
and the food distribution had in particular been carried 
to an extraordinary pitch. These things cannot be 
cured in a moment, though their cure could be greatly 
expedited by appropriate foreign assistance. In the 
second place there are the problems incidental to revo- 
lutionary change. So complete a transformation of 
the system of government affecting such vast areas, 
such enormous populations, and such a gigantic adminis- 
trative machine has never been attempted before in 
the world’s history. The volume of business involved 
in its adjustment, the multitude of posts to be filled, of 
local difficulties to be overcome, of party and class 
aspirations to be reconciled, might appal the stoutest 
statesman and overtask the most laborious adminis- 
trator. It is to the credit of the Provisional Government 
that they seem to be neither appalled nor overtasked. 
It is to the credit of the Russian nation as a whole 
that, so far, the great change has been worked out with 
a smoothness that seemed incredible before the event. 
We should give them this credit to the full; but at 
the same time try to realise how immense the tasks 
before the Russian nation and Government are, and 
not expect them to carry on war exactly as if those 
tasks did not exist. 

In short, the attitude of the Western Powers for the 
time being towards their great Eastern Ally must not be 
one of fretting over promised pounds of flesh and won- 
dering whether they will get them, but of asking them- 
selves night and day—How can we best help Russia? In 
particular they should do their utmost to induce the 





United States to bend its efforts in thisdirection. Itisa 
pity that whereas Americans have an almost universal 
sympathy with France, on which almost the whole of 
their historic, romantic and chivalrous instinct is con- 
centrated, they had before the Russian revolution a 
diametrically opposite feeling towards Russia. The 
revolution has blunted their antipathy; but we fear it 
may be a long time before the idea of helping Russia 
gets any vogue in the United States like that enjoyed 
by the idea of helping France. And yet for geographical 
reasons America is peculiarly able to help Russia. 
From San Francisco to Vladivostok is only 50 per cent. 
further than from New York to Liverpool, and there are 
no submarines in the Pacific Ocean. 

The kind of help in material which might be given to 
Russia, especially by the United States, may be illus- 
trated by a single example. Scarcely any handicap 
affects Russia in more varied ways than the utter in- 
sufficiency of her railway rolling-stock. The United 
States over its vast railway mileage has incomparably 
more rolling-stock than any other country in the world. 
A very slight use indeed of the “comb ”’ which has been 
so drastically applied to the British and French railways 
would enable enough rolling-stock to be sent via 
Vladivostok to give inestimable relief to the Russian 
transport problem. If the personnel and material for 
railway repair-shops were sent at the same time, the 
relief could be put upon a permanent basis. Under 
these conditions it would also be possible to substitute 
Vladivostok for Archangel to a greater extent as the 
port for Russian war-supplies. Such substitution, so far 
as it is practicable, is most valuable for the conservation 
of shipping; since the route from San Francisco to 
Vladivostok is shorter than that from New York to 
Archangel, and whereas the former is free from sub- 
marines, the latter is specially infested by them. If the 
Russian Government could be persuaded at the same 
time to accept the services of some expert American 
traffic-managers, the use of rolling-stock in Russia might 
be considerably speeded up. 

That is only one illustration, though a very important 
one, of the indirect ways in which the West might 
augment Russia’s fighting efficiency. There remains 
the direct military and naval problem. The Russian 
General Staff has published more than one communica- 
tion reporting that the Germans are concentrating 
troops, transports, and warships for an offensive along 
the Baltic coast against Riga and Petrograd. The idea 
apparently is to turn the Russian defensive line by 
landing troops in its rear, much as Mackensen last 
autumn turned the line in Wallachia by crossing the 
Danube. How can we help? Navally we can do 
little; we cannot send submarines by sea into the Baltic 
owing to the exceedingly unfriendly action of Sweden 
in completing within her territorial waters the mine- 
field which the Germans had laid outside them. Mili- 
tarily the British and French are giving active help 
already by their offensives in France. The question is 
whether that suffices. The Somme offensive did not 
save Rumania, because the Germans had prepared a 
spare force, which could be used there without reference 
to the Somme. This year, by drawing on the resources 
of the future for the needs of the moment, they have 
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larger spare forces than ever, according to Sir William 
Robertson’s recent statement; and though much of 
them is being sucked into the furnace of the Aisne and 
Arras battles, our successes there are not yet pronounced 
enough to constitute a lien over the whole. Whether it 
will be any more possible for us to give direct assistance 
to the Russians on the spot than it was to the Rumanians 
wecannot say. Presumably we are doing what we can in 
the way of guns, shells, armoured cars, and technical 
services. To send infantry to Russia has sounded in the 
past like sending coals to Newcastle, though in reality 
it is nothing of the kind. But if the Americans develop 
their idea of despatching a “ sentimental” division to 
Europe in advance of their main force, they might well 
consider the claims of the Russian Republic. Help of 
this kind—indeed of any kind which is visible and 
tangible—would have an extraordinary “ sentimental ” 
value in Russia at the present juncture. The Russians 
are a warm-hearted people, and at a supreme emotional 
crisis in their history they will respond from the bottom 
of their hearts to any striking and concrete manifesta- 
tion of national sympathy with them. The minds of 
British, French, and American statesmen ought to be 
turned now to devising such concrete assistance; and 
the less they think about repayment, the more certainly 
will they be repaid. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


T would be difficult to over-estimate the value of 
the inspiring speech in which the eighth Minister 
for Education since 1905 last week presented 

the Estimates of his Department. A year ago we were 
—under the influence of Lord Midleton and Mr. Harold 
Cox—still cutting down expenditure on national educa- 
tion, making worse the ruin into which war has thrown 
our educational structure. Now, Mr. Fisher has had 
the prescience to realise that public opinion is “ on 
the run” in the opposite direction; he has had the 
courage and the ability to extract from the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer their 
consent to an additional expenditure of many millions ; 
and he has known how to seize the imagination and 
stir the feelings both of the House of Commons and of 
the community, and to commit us, in effect, to far- 
reaching schemes of educational advance, of which his 
actual new proposals for the present year are but pre- 
liminary samples. So sudden has been the change of 

licy that the Estimates themselves, put together 
ast December and January, contain no trace of it, and 
they propose, indeed, actually a further trifling decrease 
of expenditure for 1917-18. Mr. Fisher has had— 
probably for the first time in the history of the Treasury 
control over Departmental Estimates—to put the 
whole new programme for the year into Supplementary 
Estimates simultaneously presented to the House of 
Commons before the financial year is three weeks old, 
and to ask the House for absolutely the largest increase 
over the total for the preceding year (£8,829,048) that 
has ever been known in the history of British Education. 
What is much more important, however, is that this 
expenditure and the projects which it connotes will 
commit the nation to a policy of Educational Recon- 
struction involving, within a decade, at least the doub- 
ling of our total outlay. To extend Mr. Fisher's striking 


analogy, we shall by that time be spending on our 
national education, not eight times as much as we 
habitually spend on oranges and bananas, but possibly 
sixteen times as much! To all this Mr. Fisher has 
been allowed to pledge the Government, if Parliament 
will but pass the necessary measures and votes. 

It was inevitable that the first payments to be made 
under this scheme, and therefore the greater part of the 
new expenditure to be actually made within the current 

ear (for which alone Mr. Fisher could budget), should 
be the overdue increases of the salaries of the teachers 
both in elementary and in secondary schools, who are 
now suffering severely from the doubling of the cost 
of food, and therefore in the grants to Local Education 
Authorities. The Board of Education will, under a 
new and complicated formula, at once pay out nearly 
8} millions a year more in grants, so allocated as to 
make the national subvention (where the local rate is at 
least a shilling in the pound) never less than 40 per cent. 
of the expenditure, and as greatly increased a percentage 
as the Local Education Authority chooses to qualify for. 
And this greatly increased grant is mainly to benefit 
the teachers by being (i.) assessed partly on the total 
of teachers’ salaries in each area, and (ii.) by being 
coupled with an obligatory minimum scale of staffing 
and salaries. The teachers may be excused for appre- 
hension as to whether, without some more stringent 
safeguards, these millions will really get through the 
backward Local Education Authorities, which will 
struggle to use them in reduction of rate, into the 
pockets of their scandalously underpaid staffs. Corre- 
sponding provisions for increased grants in respect of 
Secondary Schools are intended equally to benefit in 
pay and pension the teachers in these schools; and 
here a similar apprehension will be felt. We shall 
look with interest to the unfolding of Mr. Fisher's 
plans for presently recruiting—presumably as part of 
a great National Scholarship Scheme—the 20,000 
additional boys and girls of fourteen whom he will need 
annually to start in training for the teaching profession 
and whom higher salary scales will not secure ; for the 
very valuable stiffening which this enlarged contingent 
will give to our sadly anemic Secondary Schools; for 
the reorganisation of the teachers’ professional training 
in closer conjunction with the Universities; for the 
reclassification of the schools themselves into “ nursery 
schools” (for the “under fives”), primary schools 
(5 to 11 or 12), the higher elementary or central schools 
(11 to 15), the secondary schools which are to be kept 
effectively filled up to 18, instead of, as at present, 
being so often nearly emptied after 16 ; and the Univer- 
sities to which he will need to conduct five or ten times 
their present aggregate inflow. But perhaps the most 
immediately interesting proposal, which alone could 
justify keeping the school-leaving age at an effective 14, 
is the new Compulsory Day Continuation School, to 
which every boy or girl engaging in any kind of employ- 
ment is presently to be required to give, between 14 
and 18, at least eight hours per week out of the time 
which the employer now secures from him. This 
modest ee 5 made by Mr. Herbert Lewis's Depart- 
mental Committee, which is very generally criticised 
as asking for far too few hours per week out of the 
present adolescent wage-slavery, will add, within five 
years, at least eight millions a year to the expenditure, 
and therefore very nearly as much to the grants required 
from the Treasury. But, costly as it seems, the proposal 
is drawn on lines too restricted to be effective in en- 
suring either adequate vocational training (for which 
far-sighted employers desire it) or reasonably efficient 
education for parenthood and citizenship, for which 
only the expenditure out of national funds can ulti- 
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mately be justified. Mr. Fisher ought to take courage 
to rescue, in this way, from industrial servitude between 
14 and 18 not less than two whole years, to be devoted 
to wide educational training, arranged at such periods 
during these four adolescent years—in the winter 
months, in the slack seasons of the particular trade, 
between fishing trips and sea voyages, az well as normally 
in the afternoons—as may be most convenient to the 
industries in which the youths are engaged. 

Mr. Fisher’s very able speech was full of covert hints 
and suggestions of reform, about which we shall hear 
more. Not the least interesting was the idea that :— 


The County Authorities, either separately or combined together 
in provincial committees, should make complete and progressive 
schemes for education in their respective areas, so that adequate 
and systematic provision may be made not only for the elementary 
but also for the technical, commercial and secondary education of 
the district. 


This may have some relation to the bolder scheme of 
Provincial Education Councils, ten or twelve for the 
whole of England, which Lord Haldane was expounding 
to the London Representative School Managers in the 
same week. It would be all to the good to have, for 
grades of education transcending the capacity of any 
one area, a Provincial Council, representing the Local 
Education Authorities concerned with this higher or 
more specialised education; co-operating to draw up 
complete schemes for these grades; centring, we may 
hope, round the provincial University ; providing for 
the training of the provincial quota of teachers; and 
co-ordinating the united provincial provision of Second- 
ary Schools and Technical Colleges. There need even 
be no objection to such Provincial Councils receiving 
and allocating the Government Grants for the grades of 
education recognised as needing to be organised for the 
provincial area, and therefore as falling within the 
= of the Provincial Council. But we suggest that 
there must be no encroachment on the administration, 
by the directly elected Local Education Authorities, of 
the elementary schools and other educational work 
properly falling within their smaller geographical 
spheres ; there must, on the other hand, be no weaken- 
ing of the control by the Board of Education of those 
provisions in the Code and Regulations which secure 
everywhere,as against the insidious attempts of backward 
localities, the “National Minimum” of educational 
provision ; and, for analogous reasons, there ought to be 
no specious “ decentralisation” from Whitehall of 
either sanction or inspection. Provincial Councils, it 
must be remembered, will, in England, necessarily be 
formed by secondary election from smaller and less 
important elected bodies; and this, as experience has 
repeatedly demonstrated, is normally the very worst 
method of constituting governing bodies that is known 
to Political Science. It is perhaps a small matter that 
they will contain no Labour representatives, and prob- 
ably no women. Each Local Education Authority will 
tend to elect to the more dignified Provincial Council, 
as a sort of Order of Merit, its oldest and most venerated 
Member. We hope that Lord Haldane will forgive us 
for saying that, able and eminent as are the O.M.’s, 
we would not entrust to them collectively, in meeting 
assembled, the administration even of a chandler’s 
shop, let alone any public service. The Elder States- 
men are invaluable as individual mentors, each in his 
own sphere; but acting collectively as an administra- 
tive body, without any breath of fresh air, they are 
apt to be depressing. We hope that Mr. Fisher, if he is 
thinking of Provincial Councils, will give them control 
neither over Elementary Education nor over local 
administration, and will narrowly restrict their func- 
tions to the co-ordination of the grades of educational 





work for which no smaller area than the province is 
appropriate, 

There is one conspicuous omission alike from Mr. 
Fisher’s speech, from Lord Haldane’s proposals, and 
from practically all the schemes of Educational Recon- 
struction that have been published. Nowhere is there 
any recognition of the desirability, on many different 
grounds, of definitely associating with the educational 
administration, both national and local, the Professional 
Organisation of the teachers. We suggest that the 
Teachers’ Registration Council ought to claim for itself 
the right and duty of being officially consulted by the 
Board of Education on all proposed changes of magni- 
tude. It should regard as its principal function, what 
it has already a right to do, namely, to publish, for 
national information, its uncensored professional opinion 
of what the Government is asking Parliament to agree 
to. And it should consider it as its highest duty to 
supply the nation, from time to time, with authoritative 
warning and criticism as regards the various points at 
which the national educational system is continuing to 
fall short of all that is required for every class and 
section of the community. Similar provision ought, 
we suggest, to be made for authoritative criticism and 
advice at the hands of the locally organised teaching 
profession with regard to local administration, and to 
any educational reforms proposed by the Local Educa- 
tion Authority. We do not want to commit our educa- 
tional system to the teachers, but—for the reasons 
expounded in the Supplement on “ Professional Associa- 
tions,” published with this week’s issue—we ought to 
arrange, much more than we do at present, systematically 
to get the advantage of their organised professional 


counsel. 


THE REBUILDING OF THE 
STATE 


III.—HEALTH AND HEALING. 


\ , JE have’ learnt, in war, the importance of 
Man-Power. Shall we realise that Man- 
Power is no less important in the affairs 

of peace? In the last analysis, indeed, we see that 

we ies nothing to rely on, either for increasing wealth 
production or creating a decent social order, but the 
capacity of our people. A nation which (like British 

India) enjoys an average lifetime only half as long 

as another (such as England and Wales) is plainly 

much less productive per head of the census population. 

A community which has habitually 5 per cent. of 

its workers incapacitated by sickness will be at a 

disadvantage in industrial competition, as in happiness, 

with another in which the sickness rate has been halved. 

But the Man-Power of peace is that of the whole 

community. In war the Army Council brushes aside 

as of no account the weaklings and the invalids, 
as it ignores the children and the aged; and acts as 
if the only Man-Power were that of the males between 
eighteen and forty-one whom a compliant Medical 

Board will pass for service. In the affairs of peace 

we have necessarily to take into account the health 

of every individual—young or old, male or female, 
rich or poor. It is only quite lately that we have 
made it a matter of thought. Yet we see now that 
no Government can afford to ignore this fundamental 
condition of national prosperity. ; 

What makes a decision urgent to-day is the con- 
vergence of problems that brook no delay. We have, 
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first, the crying need for treatment more skilled than 
that of the general yee ge among the couple of hun- 
dred thousand disabled soldiers—crippled, blinded, 
enfeebled, with “hearts” and “nerves” and 
diseased bones, malaria, and nephritis—whom we 
shall have in our midst. We have, scarcely less urgent, 
the danger of widespread disease when three million 
soldiers, —. from all sorts of insanitary places, 
charged with all kinds of infection, dysentery carriers, 
and what not, are demobilised and given railway 
tickets to every town and village in the United Kingdom. 
We have to face these emergencies with our medical 
service, such as it is, knocked to pieces by the abstraction 
of half the practising doctors for the Army; and, as 
an unforeseen effect of the Panel system, so closed up 
against these 15,000 doctors that, when they come 
home on the heels of the soldiers, a large proportion 
will find themselves unable to return to, or to get 
into, general practice, and many will see nothing for 
it but emigration. Yet the nation is, and will be, 
seriously short of doctors. Meanwhile the war has 
largely shattered our incipient School Medical Service 
and the growing provision for tuberculosis; it now 
stands seriously in the way of the provision that we 
see we must instantly make for venereal diseases on 
the one hand, and for maternity and infancy on the 
other. The scandalous shortcomings of our hospital 
system—its maldistribution and its absolute shortage ; 
its general failure to provide for all the infectious 
diseases, for measles and whooping-cough, for the 
ailments of women, for maternity, for “‘ medical cases ”’ 
generally, and for “chronics”; its disconnection 
with domiciliary treatment and “after-care”; to 
say nothing of its haphazard administration and 
finance—have again been forced on our attention. 
On the other hand, the excuse of “war economy” 
and the abstraction of men have rendered more 
disastrous than ever the glaring defects of the Public 
Health Service of literally more than half our Local 
Authorities. On the top of all this it is relatively a 
small matter that the medical side of the National 
Insurance Act, which has only a temporary financial 
basis, has necessarily to be overhauled immediately 
after the war. And there is a general financial reason 
for attention to the problem. At present no fewer 
than nine of Mr. Lloyd George's Ministers are separately 
spending public money on Health and Healing, to an 
extent that no one can compute, because nowhere 
are all the items brought together, though probably as 
much as fifteen million pounds a year in the aggregate ; 
without co-ordination, often even without knowledge 
of what is being done in each other’s departments ; 
overlapping and competing, and at the same time 
leaving, at an incalculable loss to the nation, much 
curable sickness uncured, and even more that is 
preventable unprevented. 

Can the Government get prepared now, even in the 
stress of war, any plan for the reduction of this chaos 
to order? The moment of peace must be seized for 
its inauguration, or it will be too late—the opportunit 
of providing sensibly for the disabled sen will 
have passed, the returning Army doctors will disperse 
(many of them to the Colonies), the remobilisation of 
industry and the necessary new settlement with the 
Panel practitioners will have created additional vested 
interests under the Insurance Act, the thousand smaller 
Local Health Authorities will have settled down again 
to their ineffectual and yet wasteful activity, the 
“empty shell” of the Poor Law will be gradually 
again filled—and the chance for any comprehensive 
dealing with the national problem will have passed 
away, probably for another generation. 

What is urged, by those who know, is that the time 








is ripe for the transformation of the Local Government 
Board into a Ministry of Health—shedding some of 
its present incongruous functions, such as auditing 
accounts and approving loans, the education of one 
section only of the “ Children of the State,”” and one 
part only of the provision for the lunatics and the 
unemployed; but taking over National Health 
Insurance and the Medical or Health work of 
several other Ministries. A corresponding concentra- 
tion and the creation of a united organ of Health and 
Healing in each large town are plainly required, the 
existing Health Committee of every County, Borough, 
or large Urban District taking over—perhaps by 
special sub-committees strengthened by co-opted experts 
or representatives of the Medical Profession—not only 
the work of the various local committees at present 
dealing with the Insurance Act and the medical care 
of the disabled soldiers, but also the local workhouse, 
which is now entirely inhabited by various sections 
of the sick and infirm, and the Poor Law Medical 
Service. 

In the counties it is plainly the County Council 
that must everywhere take the lead in framing a 
scheme under which the minor Health Authorities 
(which are also the Boards of Guardians) can be united 
in a co-ordinated system of hospital and sanitary 
organisation for the whole area. 

So far, we have considered only the organising 
and supervising authorities, which have already in 
their combined services, not only fully staffed medical 
institutions, which need to be re-specialised and 
co-ordinated, but also a considerable number of salaried 
medical practitioners. It is, we suggest, inevitable 
that this salaried service (which is not, and need not 
necessarily become, entirely a “‘ whole-time” service) 
should be extended as the necessity becomes apparent 
of ensuring the immediate treatment of all cases of 
disease dangerous to the public, however poor may 
be the sufferer; and of providing, not merely the 
services of the general practitioner, but also those 
of consultant specialists and referees, together with 
the institutional or other treatment prescribed. More- 
over, some way of reabsorbing into the British medical 
service the 15,000 doctors who will return with the 
troops—the nation needs them all, and more—has 
got to be found; and that without doing injustice 
to their homekeeping colleagues, who are being worked 
off their legs, and are smarting under what they consider 
their unjust financial treatment by the Insurance 
Commissioners. It looks as if it would be up to the 
new Minister of Health to settle all these difficulties 
simultaneously by (a) giving the whole of that part 
of the medical profession catering for the insured and 
their families the status of a Public Service ; (b) getting 
rid of the intractable dispute over capitation fees 
by securing to every Panel practitioner a part-time 
salary at Bet equal to what the Insurance Com- 
missioners are paying him with such inexplicable 
deductions and delays; (c) completing this Public 
Medical Service by a systematic organisation of suitable 
public surgeries in each city district, access to con- 
sultants and specialists, and whole-time salaried referees ; 
and, in conjunction with the Local Health Committee, 
whatever additional institutional provision is required, 
together with the necessary specialist provision for 
maternity, infancy, the school child, tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, etc. The half-empty workhouses, 
now almost exclusively “sick asylums” for the 
“‘chronics”’ and infirm, together with the 4,000 Poor 
Law doctors whose part-time salaries are now 
so largely duplicated by the capitation fees on insured 
persons; the registrars of vital statistics, and the 
certifying surgeons under the Factory Acts would 
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all naturally fall into such a scheme of a united, 
organised, differentiated, and specialised Public Medical 
Service, both institutional and domiciliary, preventive 
and clinical, arranged in about 150 non-conflicting 
and, as far as possible, medically self-sufficing geo- 
graphical divisions of England and Wales. The 
oversight and control of the Minister of Health would 
be maintained, not only by his authority to approve 
establishment schemes and sanction capital expenditure, 
but also by the very substantial grants in aid that 
would obviate any increase in the charge on the Local 
Rates. And the nation would, at last, have an 
organised service of Health and Healing. 


ON NAMES 


F there is to be equality of the sexes, how can the 
I custom be justified of a woman on marriage 
being required to abandon her own family 
name and to take her husband’s? Her personality 
attaches to the name she has had from birth. It may 
perhaps have won recognition, distinction, fame. Sud- 
denly it is discarded. She goes through the rest of her 
life badged not as herself, but as someone’s wife. She 
ought to be a noun; she is reduced to the level of an 
adjective. 

Some men and women, reforming spirits, impressed 
by the absurdity of this, have sought a solution by 
combining their surnames on marriage. But this 
clearly will not do. A Mr. Borwick marries a Miss 
Johnson; they become Mr. and Mrs. Borwick- 
Johnson. A Mr. Gleddie marries a Miss Stephens ; 
they become Mr. and Mrs. Gleddie-Stephens. So far so 
good. But if one of the hyphenated couples has a son 
and the other a daughter, and in course of time these 
two marry, are they to be called Mr. and Mrs. Borwick- 
Johnson-Gleddie-Stephens ? In cach generation are 
names to increase by geometrical progression? In a 
hundred years a signature would not be a name, but a 
genealogical tree. The first equalitarians have indulged 
in a juxury which their successors cannot imitate. 
They have broken the Kantian law of morals: ‘ Never 
act unless you can also will your principle of action into 
the rank of universal law.”’ 

Women who marry after they have won distinction 
in public life sometimes nowadays keep their maiden 
names for use on the platform or in the Press. But 
that must be very uncomfortable. Particularly when 
they have children. They must feel that they have a 
dual personality. On the stage or in the other arts 
that does not matter. But in politics, or in the trade 
union world, where individual character counts, a man 
or woman cannot be divided into two; the whole 
personality is in the public eye. When women enter 
Parliament, as they soon may, one cannot imagine a 
Miss Mary MacBride canvassing her constituency under 
that name, and being so designated in the House of 
Commons and in the books of reference; while every- 
one knows that in private life she is really Mrs. William- 
son, and that the eloquent young man who speaks at 
her meetings is her son. The only solution that we 
can suggest to this problem is that the husband and 
the children should remain as they are, but that the 
wife, if she so wishes, should carry forward her maiden 
name into her married name, and be known as Mrs, 


MacBride Williamson. It will be rather cumbersome. 
It will not be quite so bad, indeed, as the Russian 
practice. If you become friendly with Madame 
Epanchin, you have to remember not only her sur- 
name, but both her Christian name and her father’s 
Christian name as well, and must address her as Lizaveta 
Prokofyevna. If women combine their family and their 
husbands’ names, the memory will have to carry a 
double burden. But it is difficult to find an alternative. 
Unless, indeed, the ancient convention continues in 
spite of its offence to modern ideas. 

But what reason is there why the memory, crowded 
enough with useful things, should be required to store 
up the Christian names of baronets and knights? The 
Mr. Johnson whom we all know as the pertinacious 
member for Bloomsbury appears in the King’s Birthday 
Honours List. Six months after we wish to write to 
him or about him, or to speak of him in conversation or 
at some meeting. Is it Sir Arthur Johnson or Sir 
Alfred? Or is it Sir Alan? It certainly begins with an 
A. We look him up in Who’s Who and find it is 
Sir Christopher. Why should we be put to such pains ? 
How absolutely right are the French journalists, who 
brush aside such foolish conventions, and speak of Sir 
Grey and Sir Carson! If Mr. Grey at one time, Lord 
Grey at another, why not Sir Grey in between ? 

Worse still, when Sir Christopher Johnson in his 
upward climb reaches the House of Lords, and the 
personality the world has known so long disappears 
into the title of Lord Walterham. Here is an effort of 
memory which few are willing to undertake. Who is 
this Lord Walterham who goes about speaking on 
institutions for the mentally defective ?_ No one knows, 
and no one takes the trouble to ascertain. Here and 
there a Lord Cromer attaches an even greater fame to 
the new designation than he had won for the old. But, 
as a rule, when a fresh title is taken on entering the 
House of Lords, whatever significance the old name 
conveyed disappears straightway. Perhaps, however, 
this accords with the facts of the case. 

Worst of all are the bishops. Their signatures are an 
anachronism which surely ought now to be discarded. 
Every bishop’s letter ends with a cryptogram for which 
you need a key. A distinguished personality is lost 
in Randall Cantuar, and it is difficult to detect the 
interesting features of Dr. Winnington-Ingram in 
A. F. Lond. It is time that the episcopate gave up 
medizvalism in this at least, and took to common-sense. 

‘“* Names ?” says Carlyle’s Professor Diogenes Teufels- 
dréckh of the University of Weissnichtwo. “ Could 
I unfold the influence of Names, which are the most 
important of all clothings, I were a second greater 
Trismegistus. Not only ali common speech, but 
science, poetry itself is no other, if thou consider it, 
than a right Naming.” 

The fortunes of parties depend to some extent on 
their designations, for these have a certain psycho- 
logical influence on the electorate. Mr. Graham Wallas 
has some suggestive observations on this in his admir- 
able book, Human Nature in Politics. The matter 
assumes an even greater importance in the naming of 
States. There seems to be a certain incapacity among 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples to find good, simple names for 
the countries in which they live, names round which 
traditions may grow and sentiment cling. France, 
Italy, Spain, Russia—those are fine names, each in itself 
a history and an appeal. England is a mighty name, 
and Scotland. But when these two countries united, 
our ancestors must needs bring in a ge wee 
epithet and call the new state Great Britain. They 
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even tried to change Scotland into “ North Britain.” 
Nemo me impune lacessit ! This was a hopeless attempt. 
But it was only a few years ago that it was officially 
abandoned, and a Postmaster-General told the public 
that if they persisted in writing on their envelopes N.B. 
instead of Scotland, they might expect their letters to 
be sent to New Brunswick. 

When Ireland was added the case was made worse, 
and the official title of the land we love became the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Our 
neighbours, asked whence they come, can say “I 
come from France” or “I come from Italy”; but we 
must not say “I come from England,” because we may 
in fact be Scottish, or Irish, or Welsh, and we ought not 
to say “I come from Scotland,” because Scotland is 
not a separate State. We are expected to reply, with 
patriotic fervour, “ I am a citizen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Our postage-stamps are the only ones on which no 
name of the country of issue appears. We believe that 
the question was considered afresh when new designs 
were prepared at the beginning of the present reign, 
and that it was decided not to insert a name for three 
reasons. There never had been a name on the British 
stamps, and it was regarded as a piece of pardonable 
pride that the country which invented the adhesive 
stamp should have the distinction of issuing one which 
the world should be required to recognise by the effigy 
of its sovereign alone. In the second place, a stamp 1s 
small, and the name of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland too long to allow it to appear with- 
out unseemly crowding. And, lastly, the stamps are 
current in the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man ; 
these are not part of the United Kingdom; the name 
“ British Islands” is too unfamiliar to be a fitting 
designation for this purpose. 

The citizens of the United States of America are in 
almost as bad a case. So clumsy is the designation of 
their country that they call themselves Americans, and 
rob the inhabitants of the rest of the continent, if not 
of a local habitation, at least of a name. 

Canada and Australia are fine names, but what is to 
be said of New South Wales and British East Africa ? 
When the splendid uplands around Nairobi are filled 
with their millions of prosperous colonists, can we 
imagine a patriotic meeting joining in a national anthem, 
“ British East Africa, British East Africa, ‘tis of thee we 
sing”? And why should a vast Canadian province, 
attracting a great population of intelligent and pro- 
gressive people, already equipped with fine cities and a 
stately university, confidently anticipating a brilliant 
future of wealth and greatness, be hampered ae 
its career by the name of Saskatchewan? Strangely 
enough, the inhabitants themselves seem to like it. To 
them it is so familiar that they do not know that to the 
rest of the world it conveys an idea rather comic than 
noble. Perhaps, however, in course of time, when the 
facts about the province are more generally known, the 
name will connote those facts and nothing else. Massa- 
chusetts and Mississippi must once have seemed not less 
outlandish. 

But real harm is done when the British polity itself 
goes under the title of Empire. The world assumes that 
a British Empire must be of a class with the Roman 
Empire, or the Austrian Empire, or the German. Free 
peoples throughout the world have first to be taught that 
it is at bottom a Commonwealth before they can feel 
wholly in sympathy with its aims and ready to be 
helpful in its trials. When, after the war, the constitu- 

tion of the Empire is refashioned and an organic union is 
created, it is of real importance that the fresh start 
Should be made free from this handicap. The new 
birth should be followed by a fresh christening. 





THE BROWN RAT AND THE 
FOOD SUPPLY 


FEW years ago the damage done annually by 
A the brown rat was estimated as follows :— 
In Great Britain and Ireland (rural districts 
only), £15,000,000 ; Germany, £10,000,000 ; France, 
£8,000,000 ; Denmark, £3,000,000. It has been said 
that in the United States the annual loss due to rats 
(brown and black) may be set down between four and 
five million pounds ; and while no accurate statistics are 
available from other countries there is no risk of exagge- 
ration in stating that the cost to civilisation of the 
brown rat alone is more than one million pounds 
weekly. In the old times of peace it may have been 
possible, though it was hardly wise, to disregard the 
danger; in the years before us it would be well to re- 
member that the extinction of Mus norvegicus through- 
out the Empire would bring about a saving equal to 
nearly one per cent. per annum of the whole of our war 
bill. Against the evil that it does the brown rat can 
advance no compensating benefits. As a carrier and 
breeder of the flea that is responsible for bubonic plague 
in human beings it has killed many millions of people, 
chiefly in India; it is more than suspect of causin 
trichinosis in pigs, as the rat is naturally trichinous —~ 
a healthy pig is not. 

Before the principles of modern sanitation were known 
the rat had its uses ; to-day it has not a use to its credit. 
It survives by rare gifts of cunning and adaptability, by 
its natural suspicion of man, and its quick capacity to 
scent anything that man has handled, by its power of 
burrowing and so avoiding many enemies, and by 
extraordinary powers of reproduction. Day in, day out, 
some toll is taken of rats, and now that the gamekeeper 
has gone to the war many of its natural enemies— 
hawks, owls, weasels and the rest—will be able further to 
reduce the numbers, but the problem before this country 
remains a considerable one. Go into any farmyard in 
the land when the threshing tackle is at work, and you 
will find that each stack holds rats in varying strength. 
Sometimes no more than a dozen will be found, some- 
times the number will be nearer a hundred, in some 
cases will exceed it. A fully-grown rat will eat a pound 
of grain in a week, and, given the opportunity, will spoil 
much more. In winter it lives in the unthreshed stacks, 
in the barn, under the granary floor, under the pigsty, 
sometimes even under the dog-kennel. It is quiet by 
day, active by night. Behind the wainscot of an old 
house when all is still you can hear constant scampering, 
continuous squealing that is not of anger or alarm ; there 
is a merry communal life of some kind. As far as the 
writer can judge, racing is a popular pastime among rats ; 
he has heard distinctly the start and finish of many 
a race, the squeals of excitement accompanying it. 

As soon as the winter is over rats leave the buildings 
for the hedgerows, and woe to the poultry rearer or the 
gardener who does not take full care of his property. 
The rat will burrow deeply to reach the young chickens. 
His method of carrying off eggs is highly ingenious ; the 
egg is pressed under the neck with one paw and the 
thief goes off on three legs, unless the way to his hole is 
along a decline, in which case he rolls the egg before him as 
though it were a ball. Pigeon-houses against a barn wall 
are one of the objectives of the rat ; the writer has such 
a house capable of holding twenty pairs of pigeons and 
now deserted by them because neither they nor he could 
protect eggs or young against the brown rat. The eggs 
of the pheasant and the partridge are taken in large 
numbers; so are the vegetables and small fruit of 
summertime, and the windfalls of the later year. Even 
young pigs and lambs are not safe from attack by rats. 
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They are greedy for bulbs, those of the tulip being most 
prized, while over the damage they will do in conserva- 
tory and greenhouse every gardener will wax eloquent. 
It is safe to say that in any year the amount of injury to 
agricultural England alone is equal to the complete 
devastation of many square miles of land, the labour of 
many hundreds of husbandmen. 

On their cost to the townsman there is no need to 
dwell. Every old-fashioned shop and warehouse without 
concrete foundations or rat-proof storage is entirely at 
their mercy, and until the Port of London authorities 
put a period to their worst activities, and they were 
prevented from reaching the shore from ships along the 
cable ropes holding the ships, the danger of disease was 
a serious one. Now the fumigation of an incoming ship’s 
hold with sulphur dioxide, hydrocyanic acid, or some 
v0) deadly poison has checked effectively one source 
of danger. The farmer has no systematic method of 
dealing with rats. He does not trouble about them much 
when they have left for the fields in summer to increase 
and multiply and replenish the earth and subdue it. 
Consequently, when his corn is in the stack there are 
hundreds waiting to take up winter quarters there, and 
the owner of the stack in nine cases out of ten has no 
means of denying them. Sometimes he will give a day 
to ratting and kill a number, but in the barns and out- 
buildings of some of his neighbours they will be increasing 
to such an extent that a certain number are forced to 
migrate ; these will find quarters unoccupied and will 
speedily fill them. The farmer does not care to leave 
phosphorus, strychnine or arsenic lying about ; he fears 
that other animals may eat the poison or eat the dead 
rat. Nor are decaying rats without offence in other 
ways. Sometimes he uses one of the considerably 
advertised viruses which the writer, in common with 
very many other users of them, has found both expensive 
and ineffective ; sometimes he relies upon ferrets, dogs 
and gun. Whatever the means employed it is incom- 
plete. Even the professional rat-catcher with his secret 
methods is all too often a delusion and a snare, a de- 
scendant surely of Autolycus. He will catch a certain 
number of rats and will then in all probability leave a 
little oil of rhodium or anise in likely places. It is his 
secret “ lure,”’ and avails to draw rats from all districts 
immediately outlying, so that when he calls again he has 
a big haul. Needless to say that his simple method of 
payment by results, while it leaves him a working profit, 
leaves his employer no better off. Rat clubs are not as 
efficacious as they should be. In one instance known to 
the writer a certain sum was paid for each tail delivered. 
One old poacher brought countless tails—and bred 
countless rats for their tails’ sake. The simplicity of the 
countryside is a myth. 

The country town is always full of rats. Houses are 
old ; many of the picturesque, half-timbered places that 
gladden the artist's eye are built on a frame of oak and 
elm placed on the ground without foundations: the 
ground floors rest on cross-beams lying on the earth. 
Shops are built in like fashion. Somewhere in the town 
—often next to other shops, cottages or dwelling-houses 
—there will be a primitive slaughterhouse with refuse 
pits and other abominations. Here the rats will have 
their headquarters ; some will be found among the pigs 
in the neighbouring sty or meadow, and here we may 
find the beginnings of the trichinous pig. Troubled 
householders will set traps, but for the catching of rats 
much skill is needed. To those who understand where 
to place, how to bait and how to handle the trap good 
results are given; for the rest—the great majority— 
there is nothing more than labour in vain. In the 
summer the country town rats follow the method of 
their farmhouse cousins and seek the fields; in the 


winter they are back again in their old quarters, fully 
aware, as far as close observation can tell, of their own 
supreme unpopularity and of the paramount need for a 
thoughtful, strenuous life. If it were not that the night 
conceals their numbers, and that they are strictly im- 
partial in their depredations, we might wake to the fact 
that they have mastered us and that little more than 
the epidemics from which they suffer periodically keep 
them from asserting that mastery, as they are said to 
have done in Hamelin until the Pied Piper coaxed them 
into the Weser. 

In Denmark, a country depending largely upon its 
agricultural prosperity and alive to everything that 
endangers it, the Government for some years past has 
made a grant to assist the various municipalities in 
organised work of rat destruction. In Sweden some 
similar practice obtains, and the results are said to have 
more than justified the cost. It is cheap to pay a penny 
or three-halfpence (the average price > Baad for a dead 
rat when a live one will cost the country more than a 
pound a year, to say nothing of its capacity to bring into 
the world perhaps another sixty healthy appetites. 
Apart from epidemics that avail from time to time 
seriously to deplete the countless legions, the one for- 
tunate circumstance for mankind in the history of the 
rat is that the males are largely in excess of the females, 
and when food cannot be found one will kill and eat 
another. There is nothing that a rat will not eat, unless 
it be glass, concrete, and corrugated iron ; the patience 
with which it will gnaw through hard wood must be 
noted before it can be believed. 

It has been found possible by organising battues over 
extensive tracts of country very greatly to reduce the 
number of wood pigeons that swarm down upon Great 
Britain in the winter and play havoc with all winter 
vegetables. Something similar is needed to cope with 
rats. On given days in certain areas—the first wet day 
could be the chosen date when work on the land is sus- 
pended—every man, gun, ferret and dog available should 
be set to work, and, the task over, traps should be laid 
by those who know how to set them and poison should be 

ut down. The writer has found that commercial car- 

onate of barium rubbed well into meat, fish, the 
entrails of chickens or rabbits, or even mixed dry with 
four times its bulk of oatmeal, is the surest, safest, and 
cheapest of poisons. The method is simple: a lidless 
wooden box or packing case is inverted and placed on 
the ground, two holes being cut in the side sufficiently 
large to admit a rat. The poisoned food is placed 
within. Dogs, cats, poultry, pigeons and the rest are 
quite safe. It is well to lay down unpoisoned food of the 
kind to be used inside the box for the first two or three 
nights and to use coarse leather gardening gloves in 
handling both food and poison, even rubbing earth over 
them before use. 

The only public regulation called for is one forbidding 
in town or country the disposal of any form of edible 
rubbish or garbage in anything but a rat-proof tank, 
and the raising of all stacks well above the ground by the 
use of the metal posts known in East Anglia as “‘ steddles.” 
Much more than this could and should be done to rid the 
country of the plague of rats that will devour so many 
tons of good food in the summer and autumn to come ; 
but if these simple steps could be taken and the attack 
on Mus norvegicus could be arranged to take place at the 
same time over a very wide area, the results would be 
out of all proportion to the cost. No country can pro- 
perly afford the waste of supporting millions of rats; a 
country at war and dependent upon the submarine- 
infested seas for the bulk of its food supplies can afford 
it least of all. It would be well if the Board of Agricul- 
ture would devote some attention to the matter, or if 











